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consume, and two hands to provide; 
What instruction can readers re- 
ceive from this irrational and un- 
philosophical conceit ? I prefer to 
see the ignorant brought to the level 
of comprehending instruction, rather 
by raising; their minds to rational 
views, than by debusing language 
with a supposed adaptation to their'ig- 
norance. I would not therefore en- 
courage them in the use of their 
imperfect manner of expressing 
themselves, by adopting their vul- 
garisms and peculiar expressions, 
which besides are only after all un- 
derstood in certain districts, but 
rather desire to lead them by a 
simple perspicuous style, to form 
correct ideas in correct language, 
at the same time teaching them to 
think, and to speak with some de- 
gree of correctness, and in a Ian 
guage generally understood by all. 
The cant phrases of popular use 
dilfer in various districts. The Scot- 
icisnis of the North, and the Irish- 
isms of the Sooth are not mutually 
understood in th» different districts. 
I am in the habit of occasionally 
conversing much with the lower 
classes of society, and I do not find it 
necessary, in order to make myseif 
understood, to speak to them in 
iheir own phraseology. They un- 
derstand plain words plainly spok- 
en. It would be ridiculous to ad- 
dress them in high flown figurative 
language, but at the same time it 
appears to me to be absurd and un- 
necessary to debase language to 
sain their attention. Instruction 
ought to be always conveyed ia 
terms remote from the extremes of 
pedantry and vulgarity. I do not 
make these observations in a carp- 
ing disposition, unreasonably to find 
fault with the well intended and 
laudable exertions of those who 
write books to facilitate the instruc- 
tion of the poor, but merely to 



point out the errors of a bad taste, 
which appears to me to be likely to 
render less serviceable the com- 
mendable and philanthropic labours 
of such writers 

A Friend to Instruction. 



For the Belfast Monthly Magazine. 



IT is somewhat mortifying to the 
cautious experimental phdoso- 
pher, who- examines his ground 
and measures. every step in his pur- 
suit of science, to observe that 
the men who boldly soar in the re- 
gions of enthusiasm, should attract 
the attention and admiration of the 
multitude, while he is left almost 
solitary with his facts and induc- 
tions ! It is humiliating that, alter 
such incessant pains have been 
taken to free the mind from super- 
stition with all its horrors, to dispel 
charms, annihilate evil demons, ex- 
orcise txorcists, and break the con- 
juror's wand, that the warm im- 
aginations of a few adventurers, 
should be able so speedily to recal 
them ; and thus expose the present 
age, that boasts of its superior light 
and. knowledge, to be again over- 
run with legions of fancied beings, 
and fancied powers ! Shall the ignis- 
fatuus of a swampy ground, be al- 
ways preferred to the riches of as- 
siduous cultivation ? 

These reflections naturally pre- 
sent themselves whenever the sub- 
jects of Animal Magnetism, Metallic 
Tractors, and various other impo- 
sitions of a similar nature, are pre- 
sented to the .mind. At no very 
distant period of time, these de- 
lusions of fancy engrossed iheatteu- 
tion of the learned and unlearned, 
gentle and simple, in different parts 
of Europe. 

One of the most dazzling and 
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successful impostors in modern times 
was iVIesstner. His theory of mag- 
netism was iiD other than a revival 
of the mystic doctrines of Van 
Helmont and Paracelsus, propagat- 
ed partly by imposture, and partly 
by enthusiasm in its teachers, ami 
most abundantly by the credulity 
of their schulars. 

Messier began his career of 
medical knight-errantry at Vienna. 
His house was the mirror of high 
life ; the rendezvous of the gay, 
the young, the opulent, enlivened 
and entertained with contiuua) con- 
certs, routs, and illuminations. At 
a great expence he imported into 
Germany the first Harmonica from 
England ; he established cabinets 
of natural curiosities, and laboured 
constantly and secretly in his chem- 
ical laboratory ; so that he acquir- 
ed the reputation of being a great 
alchemist, a philosopher studiously 
employed in the most useful and 
important researches. 

In l76o he first publicly announc- 
ed the object and nature of his se- 
cret labours : all his discoveries 
centered in the magnet— which, ac- 
cording to his hypothesis, was the 
greatest and safest remedy hitherto 
proposed against all diseases inci- 
dent to the human body. This de- 
claration of Messmer excited very 
general attention ; the more so, as 
about the same time he established 
an hospital in his own house, into 
which he. admitted a number of 
patients gratis. Such disinterested- 
ness procured, as might be expect- 
ed, no small addition to his fame. 
He was, besides, fortunate in gain- 
ing over many celebrated physicians 
to espouse his opinions, who lavish- 
ed the greatest encomiums on his 
new art, and were instrumental in 
communicating to the public a num- 
ber of successful experiments. This 
seems to have surpassed the expect- 
ations of MesittJ«r, and induced 



him to extend his original plan far- 
ther than it is likely he first intend- 
ed. He immedately afterwards 
assumed a more dogmatical and 
mysterious air, when, for the pur- 
pose of shining exclusively, he ap- 
peared in the character of a ma- 
gician— his pride and egotism would 
brook neither equal nor competi- 
tor. 

The common loadstone, or miner* 
at magnet, which is so well known, 
did not appear to him sufficiently 
important and mysterious: he con- 
trived an unusual and unknown 
one, to the effect of which he gave 
the name of "Animal Magnetism." 
After this he proceeded to a still 
bolder assumption, every whsre giv- 
ing it out, that the inconceivable 
powers of this subtle fluid were 
centered in his own person. Now 
the mono-drama began ; and Mess- 
mer, at once the hero and chorus 
of the piece, performed his part in 
a masterly manner. He placed the 
most nervous, hysteric, and hy- 
pochondriac patients opposite to 
him ; and by the sole act of stretch- 
ing forth his finger, macje them feel 
the most violent shocks. The ef- 
fects of this wonderful power excit- 
ed universal astonishment ; its ac- 
tivity and penetrability being con- 
firmed by unquestionable testimo- 
nies, from which it appeared, that 
blows resembling those given by a 
blunt iron, could be imparted by 
the operator, while he himself was 
separated by two doors, nay even 
by thick walls. The very looks of 
this prince of jugglers had the 
power to excite painful cramps and 
twitches. 

This wonderful tide of success 
easily instigated his indefatigable 
genius to bolder attempts, especially 
as he had no severe, criticisms to 
apprehend from the superstitious 
multitude. He roundly asserted 
thing-, of which he never offered 
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the least shadow of proof ; and for 
the truth of which he had no other 
pledge to offer, but his own high 
reputation. Av one tiro* he could 
communicate his magnetic power to 
pn;>er, wocrl, silk, bread, leather, 
stones, vva'er, &c, — *l another he 
pronounced, that certain individu- 
als possessed a greater degree of 
susceptibility for this power than 
others. 

It must be owned, however, to 
the honour of bis contemporaries, 
that many of them made tt their 
business to encounter his extrava- 
gant pretensions, and to refute his 
dogmatical assertions with the most 
convincing arguments. Yet he 
long enjoyed the triumph of being 
supported by blind followers; and 
their too great number completely 
overpowered the suffrages of rea- 
son. 

Messmer perceived at length, 
that he should never be able to 
reach, in his native country, the 
point which he had fixed upon, as 
the term of his magnetical career. 
The Germans began to discredit his 
pompous claims ; but it was only 
after repeated failures in some im- 
portant promised cures, that he 
found himself under the necessity of 
seeking protection in Paris. There 
be met with a most flattering recep- 
tion, being caressed, and in a man- 
ner adored, by a nation which has 
ever been extravagantly lond of 
every thing new, whimsical, and 
mysterious. Messmer well knew 
how to turn this national propensity 
to his 'own advantage. He address- 
ed himself particularly to the weak ; 
to such as wished to be considered 
men of profound knowledge, but 
who, when they are compelled to 
be silent from real ignorance, take 
refuge under the impenetrable 
shield of mystery. The fashionable 
levity, the irresistible curiosity, and * 
the peculiar torn of the Parisians, 



ever solicitous to have something 
interesting for conversation, to keep 
their active imaginations in play, 
were exactly suited to the genius 
and talents "f the inventor of Ani- 
itnal Magnetism. We need not 
wonder, therefore, if he availed 
himself of their moral and physical 
character, to ensure easy entrance 
to his doctrines, and success to his 
pretended experiments : in fact, he 
found friends and admirers when- 
ever he made his appearance. 

What splendid promises ! what 
rich prospects t Messmer, the 
greatest of philosophers, the most 
virtuous of men, the physician and 
saviour of mankind, charitably 
opens his arms to all his fellow- 
mortals, who stand in -need of com- 
fort and assistance. No wonder 
that the cause of magnetism, under 
such a zealous apostle, rapidly 
gained ground, and obtained every 
day large additions to the number 
of its converts. To the gay, the 
nervous, and the dissipated of all 
ranks and ages," it held out the mou 
flattering promises. Men of the 
first respectability interested them- 
selves in behalf of this new philo- 
sophy ; they anticipated, in idea, 
the more happy and more vigorous 
race to proceed, as it were, by en- 
chantment, from the wonderful im- 
pulsive powers of Animal Magnet- 
ism. Nay, even the French govern- 
ment was so far seduced by these 
flattering appearances, as to offer 
the German adventurer thirty thou. 
sand livres for the communication of 
his secret art. He appears, howe- 
ver, to have understood his own in- 
terest better than thus to dispose of 
his hypothetical property, which 
upon a more accurate investigation 
might be excepted against, as con- 
sisting of unfair articles of pur- 
chase. He consequently returned 
the following answer to the credu- 
lous French Ministers : " That Dr. 
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Messmer considered his art of too 
great importance, and the abuses it 
might lead to too dangerous for hiai 
at present to make it public ; that 
he must therefore reserve to him- 
self the time of its publication, and 
mode of introducing it to general 
use and observation ; that he would 
first take proper measures to initiate 
or prepare the minds of men, by ex- 
citing in them a susceptibility of 
this threat power ; and that he would 
then undertake to communicate his 
secret gradually, which he meant 
to do without hope of reward." 

Messmer too politic to part with 
his secret for so small a premium, 
had a better prospect in view ; and 
his apparent disinterestedness and 
hesitation served only to sound an 
over-curious public ; to allure more 
victims to his delusive practices ; 
and to retain them more firmly in 
their implicit belief. Soon after 
this, Messmer was easily pre- 
vailed upon to institute a private 
society, into which none were ad- 
niitted but such as bound themselves 
by a vow to perpetual secrecy. 
These pupils he agreed to instruct 
in his important mysteries, on con* 
dition of each paying turn a fee of 
one hundred louis. In the course of 
^ix months, having ha<* not fewer 
than three hundred such pupils, he 
realized a fortune of thirty thousand^ 
fsiris. It appears, however, that 
his disciples did not long adhere to 
their engagement: we find them 
separating gradually from their pro- 
fessor, and establishing schools for 
the propagation of his system, with 
a view, no doubt, to reimburse 
themselves for their expenees in the 
acquisition of the magnetising art. 
But few of them having clearly un- 
derstood the enigmatic terms and 
mysterious doctrines of' their foreign 
master, every new adept exerted 
himself to excel bis fellow-labourers, 
in. additional explanations' and in- 



ventions : others, who did not pos- 
sess, or could not spare the sum of 
one hundred louis, were indus- 
triously employed in attempts to 
discover the secret by their own in* 
genuity ; and thus arose a great va- 
riety of magnet ical sects. At 
length, however, Messmer' s author- 
ity began to be inspected ; his pe- 
cuniary acquisitions were now no- 
torious, add the humane and disin- 
terested philosofiher was availed with 
critical and satirical animadversions 
from every quarter. The futility 
of his process for medical purposes, 
as well as the bad consequences it 
might produce in a moral point of 
view, soon became the topics of 
common conversation, and at length 
excited even the apprehensions of 
government, 

As soon as matters had taken this 
serious turn, the French govern- 
ment, much to its credit, deputed 
four respectable and unprejudiced 
men, to whom were afterwards add- 
ed lour others of great learning and 
abilities, to inquire into, and ap- 
preciate the meri's of the new dis- 
covery of Ammal Magnetism. These 
philosophers, among whom we find 
the illustrious names of Franklin 
and Lavoisier, recognized indeed 
very surprising arid unexpected 
phenomena in the physical state of 
magnetised individuals ; but they 
gave it as their opinion, that tb* 
power of imagination, and not Ani- 
mal Magnetism, had produced these 
effects. Sensible of the superior 
influence which the imagination 
can exert on the human body, when 
it is effectually wrought upon, they 
perceived, after a number of ex- 
periments and facts frequently re- 
pealed, that contact, or touch* im~ 
agination, imitation, and excited 
sensibility, weie the real and sole 
causes of those phenomena, which 
had so much confounded the illiter- 
ate, the credulous, and the enthu- 
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siastic ; that this boasted magnetic 
element had no real existence in 
nature ; consequently that Mess- 
mer himself was either an arrant 
impostor, or a deceived fanatic. 

After this delusion had subsided, 
a book appeared, entitled "The 
influence of Metallic Tractors on the 
human body, in removing various 
painful and inflammatory diseases ; , 
by Dr. Perkins, of North America." 
This publication contains many at- 
testations of cures said to have been 
performed by Dr. Perkins. The ex- 
periments on these individuals were 
made with needles of iron or brass, 
silver, zinc,. copper, and lead; and 
sljme. with pointed pieces of ebony 
and ivory. Dr. Perkins took con- 
siderable pains 19 shew that the oper- 
ation of his rods was not derived 
from Animal Magnetism. But this 
was an unnecessary piece, of trouble, 
as Perkins may (airly be termed a 
Mctsmerist.; and the fund of public 
credylity is an inexhaustible re- 
source for.thosQ who can resolve to 
levy contributions on it. In vain is 
the spirit of quackery exorcised in 
one form; it rises again immediate- 
ly, "with twenty ghastly murders 
on its head." The progress of real 
knowledge is never encreased by 
those bubbles which glitter for a 
moment, and then disappear for 
ever. The advocaies of Messmer- 
ism or Perkiuism may talk of the 
advantages derived from these re- 
medies if applied by medical prac- 
titioners; but those who resorted 
to these delusions had no chance of 
making impression but from the 
patient's credulity, and , power of 
imagination ; and whether pieces 
of metal, .glass, wood or stone, point- 
ed or pointless, may have been used, 
no difference could appear in the 
result. Nay, it may even be as- 
serted, that if the operator had 
trusted, as was the case with some Ani- 
mal Magnetises, to the bare finger. 



there would have been exactly the 
same chance of a crisis. 

To evince more fully the prone- 
ness m be duped, some other in- 
stances of imposture may be adduced. 

The French Count of St. Ger- 
main made large sums, by vending 
an artificial tea, chiefly composed 
of yellow saunders, senna leaves, 
and fennel-seed; puffing it off by 
the specious name of, tea for pro- 
longing life. It was once swallow- 
ed wiih great avidity all over the 
continent; but' its celebrity was 
short-lived, and its promised bene- 
ficial effects were never realized. 

. Another impudent adventurer, 
the Chevalier D'Ailhnud, - presented 
the world with a powder, which met 
with so large and. rapid a aale, that 
he was very soon enabled to pur- 
chase a whole comte. Instead, how- 
ever, of adding to the menus of se- 
curing health and long life, this 
famous powder is well known to 
produce constant indisposition, and 
at length to cause a most miserable 
death; being compounded of certain 
drugs, which are clearly of a poi- 
sonous nature, although slow in 
their operation. And yet there are 
on the continent, even. to thisdav, 
several respectable families who 
persist in the use of this deleterious 
powder, from an ill-judged partiality 
for its inventor. 

It is no less astonishing than true, 
that in the year 1794, Count Thun, 
at Leipsic, pretended to perform 
miraculous cures on gouty, hypo* 
chondriac, and hysterical, patients, 
merely by the imposition of his 
sacred hands. : He could not, how- 
ever, raise many disciples in a place 
that abounded with sceptics and un- 
believers on this subject. 

The above observations have 
been selected from various authori- 
ties ; I shall probably at a future 
time scud you same other equally 
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curious instances of the cullibility 
of mankind. 

A Gleaner. 



To the PrtfrUhrt of tht Bciffut S/Iagaxint. 

fT'HE title prefixed to the first de- 
"*" parturient of yoor Magazine, of 
*'Conespon>lence, original and se- 
lected," induces me to hope, that 
the following remarks on cant may 
merit insertion in your pages. The 
remarks are extracted from the 
Auieu sum, edited by Dr Aikin, 
a periodical publication, which was 
probably unknown" to a large por- 
tion of yoor readers, and which, 
notwithstanding its various claims 
as a classical and literary work, was 
discontinued after the publication of 
the 5th volume, in consequence of 
not receiving encouragement from 
the public. E.D. 



Canto qua; solitus. Viro. 
THE motto prefixed may serve 
as a kind of defiuition to the sub- 
ject ; for cant is, in reality, an accus- 
tomed formula of words, -employed 
on certain occasions— the chant or 
cry adopted by parties, sects or 
professions, repeated from habit or 
imitation, without any other design 
in the speaker than that of saying 
what has been usual in similar cir- 
cumstances. The beggar in the 
street, who addresses passengers 
with "Heaven bless your honour! 
health and prosperity to you," &, c ., 
cannot be supposed to take any teal 
interest in the welfare oi those on 
whom he bestows his benedictions ; 
he only uses the cant of his trade, 
and does not expect that it should be 
taken for more than it is worth. 
The same is the case with other 
canters. They employ habitual 
forms of speech through a sort of 
bienseance, or regard to decorum, 
which the inexperienced may, in* 
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deed, if they please, take for ear- 
nest, but which no one conversant 
with the world considers as sticb. 

Cant, therefore, is different from 
hypocrisy, though perhaps originat- 
ing from it, a»d though hypocrisy 
generally employs a cant. In the 
use of cant, there is, doubtless, 
somewhat of an intention to appear 
in a favourable light to those 10 
whom it is addressed ; but tfris 
scarcely amounts to a serious pur- 
pose ot deception ; and in some in- 
stances, is totally free from it. 
Thus, when in the cant of polite- 
ness a man calls himself the -devoted 
humble servant of another, he has 
no idea of being understood accord- 
ing to the literal sense of these 
words ; he only wishes to be regard- 
ed 33 a Well-bred man. Real hy- 
pocrisy seldom eoaSnes itself to 
cant. On the contrary, an artful 
hypocrite will studiously avoid that 
phraseology which common use has 
rendered unmeaning, and ' will per- 
haps seek for credit by atfectirig a 
blunt disregard of (he ordinary 
forms of civility, 

The variety of cants is as great 
as that of the different conditions 
and callings of men. Some, bow- 
ever, stand pre eminent, on account 
of the frequency and consequence 
with wbkh they are brought begire 
the public. A brief notice of these, 
with, their several characteristics, 
will form the subject of the present 
paper. 

Political cant is One of the most 
noted and prominent species ; and 
notwithstanding the daily proofs of 
its inanity, it still exerts no small, in- 
fluence over the minds of the credu- 
lous and ignorant. Each party in 
a state has its. uu n appropriate cant; 
and states employ a cant in their 
transactions with each other, which 
is regarded as common properly. 
The public good is a common-place 
equally belonging to all these cants, 

una 



